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THE KALBFUS-KELLEY MEMORIAL 


HE movement now on foot to dedicate a memorial to 
Dr. Joseph Kalbfus, first Secretary of the Game Commis- 
sion, and E. W. “Woody” Kelley, Field Supervisor, is a noble 
undertaking and the organizations and individuals who are 
sponsoring it deserve not only the highest commendation but 
the wholehearted support of every sportsman in Pennsylvania. 
Division ‘‘F’’, Sportmen’s Council and the Northwestern 
Division of the Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs 
have launched a program under the guiding influence of W. 
E. Hughes, Vice-President of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs; Dr. H. L. Sanderson, President of the 
Northwestern Division; and Frank J. Norris, President of the 
Butler County Hunting and Fishing Club. 

The Butler Savings and Trust Company, Butler, Pa., has 
been designated as depository for the Kalbfus-Kelley Memorial 
Fund and all contributions should be mailed direct to the de- 
pository, which will acknowledge immediately receipt thereof 
through the treasurer of the fund, Mr. Frank J. Norris; Mr. 
E. F. Herold, auditor of the Butler Savings and Trust Com- 
pany, will assist the treasurer in supervising the accumula- 
tion of the fund, the checks being made payable to the Kalbfus- 
Kelley Memorial Fund. 

Every organization is urged to get behind the drive for 
funds, and it has been suggested, that to this end a committee 
be appointed in each association to solicit contributions and 
that some arrangements be made whereby they may officially 
participate in the memorial program, 

As things stand now a date for the unveiling of the mem- 
orial will be set probably some time early this summer. 

The event is expected to be the largest affair ever held in 
sportsmen’s circles in Pennsylvania and will see the gathering 
of leaders from every section of the state. Members of past 
and present boards of Game Commissioners also will be present 
to pay homage to the two men who gave their lives in the 
interest of the sportsmen. 


A YEAR’S ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN CON- 
SERVATION BY THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


1. Immediately after his inauguration, President Roosevelt 
announced his Emergency Conservation Work program, and the 
mustering of 300,000 young, unemployed men in the forests 
and parks of the Nation. This at once drove home to the 
people of America the interdependence of forests, waters, 
wildlife and humanity as no single action ever did before. 

2. In the Lumbermen’s Code, developed under the NRA, 
the President saw to it that forest devastation was definitely 
checked. Recently he approved an amendment which brings 
all the forests of the Nation under government supervision 
to assure constructive use of our timber resources. This ac- 
tion launched a policy which had been urged for fifty years. 


3. Last summer the President set aside $20,000,000 of Emer- 
gency Conservation Work funds to purchase cut-over lands to 
round out many national forest units east of the Great Plains, 
involving about 8,000,000 acres. 

4. In planning the Public Works Administration, provision 
was made to supply funds to municipalities to build sewage 
treatment plants, and to donate 30 per cent of the cost of labor 
and materials. As a result of this action, and the sealing of 
abandoned mines with Civil Works labor, hundreds of miles 
of filth-laden streams will again run pure and undefiled. 

5. A Soil Erosion Service was set up, and a number of 
millions of dollars was allocated to stop erosion. Wildlife 
has been given a definite place in this program. 

6. In the Tennessee Valley experiment, covering 40,000 
square miles, reforestation, soil erosion and wildlife were given 
definite recognition. 

7. Late in December the President agreed to set aside 
$1,000,000 for waterfowl restoration work, and to detail 
Civilian Conservation Corps workers to condition the areas 
acquired. 

8. In late December also the President announced the al- 
location of $25,000,000 to the purchase of sub-marginal lands 
to remove them from commercial agriculture, and to use such 
purchases for national forests, parks, watershed protection 
and wildlife. Program actually launched late in February. 

9. On January 8 Secretary Wallace announced the appoint- 
ment of a Special Committee consisting of Thomas Beck of 
Connecticut, Jay N. Darling of Iowa and Aldo Leopold of Wis- 
consin, to develop a wildlife program which would fit in with 
the sub-marginal land elimination program. Report of the 
committee filed February 8. 

10. On January 26 the President received the largest dele- 
gation of wildlife conservation workers ever to call upon a 
President. He assured the group that he was in sympathy 
with the recommendations to advance the wildlife reforestation 
movement. 

11. With the approval of the President behind them, the 
United States Senate on February 6 passed three of the most 
important wildlife bills ever presented—the Duck Stamp Bill, 
the Coordination Bill, and the Robinson Refuge Bill—and 
sent them to the House for action. These bills were reported 
out of the House Committee on Agriculture late in February, 
and passed soon afterwards. 

12. With the President’s known interest in conservation, it 
was possible to get the appropriations for the U. S. Biological 
Survey and the Black Bass administrative work of the Bureau 
of Fisheries restored, and indications are that Congress will 
at last take steps to conserve the public domain lands of the 
West. 

The dawn of a new era in conservation is at hand! The 
future is most encouraging. 


Ernest EB. Harwoop, Evecutive Secretary. 
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FOREST 
COUNTY 
GROUSE 


By 
N. R. CASSILO 


SUPPOSE that thousands of grouse gun- 

ners have at some time or other felt the 
way that I do at this moment. My thoughts 
hark back to last hunting season and es- 
pecially to one particular day with the 
grouse. Yes, thinking of the many “easy” 
shots that I completely muffed and wonder- 
ing if I wouldn’t have done better if 1 
hadn’t done this or that, or had taken into 
consideration the thermal as well as the 
barometric conditions and ad infinitum. 
Anyway, I’m chagrined at the number of 
misses of apparently easy shots and now 
that I’ve carefully thought it over, I’m ac- 
tually convinced that I could easily bag the 
limit if I had the same chances presented 
again, This is my annual plaint, or should 
I say perennial, for I have hunted (observe 
that I say hunted) grouse since I was twelve 
years old and have shot some. Oh, it’s 
nothing serious. I’m simply having my 
periodic attack of that baffling ailment 
known as mal-de-grouse. 

But these grouse seemed different. Yes, 
we argue, but have you ever seen two 
grouse that were alike? Their very uncer- 
tainties and dissimilarities make them the 
game birds that they are. However, these 
were different we insist, for they flushed 
from the most unexpected places. (As if 
Bonasa did anything else!) For example, 
in the afternoon we found them in open 
fields, spaces as barren as a billiard table 
and that in my opinion and experience was 
most un-grouse-like behavior. In the morn- 
ing we found them in conventional grouse 
cover, mixed hardwoods with a sprinkling 
of hemlocks, all second growth. 

All four of us missed the first presenta- 
tion. George and Ted were working with 
the former’s setter on a wooded slope above 
Chet and me. Ben pointed and grouse Num- 
ber One was flushed, I plainly heard the 
roar of its take-off closely followed by two 
reports of George’s twelve and one of Ted’s 
sixteen. Chet and I waited in readiness 
and sure enough, the bird came plunging 
down the slope in our direction. I saw him 
first and let loose head-on, a clean miss, 
and as he continued the mad flight, Chet sent 
a charge after him with the same result. 
“Jest an accident,’. Chet explained. “Jest 
an accident,” meaning the miss, of course. 

We worked the edge of a ravine and up 
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The Grouse that Submitted to Being Photographed, but Refused to Be Shot. 


went two more, at the same time a huge 
snowshoe rabbit leaped across my field of 


vision. I swung on the hare and brought 
him down. Ted made a clean miss on the 
grouse. George and Chet and Ben followed 


the two birds, flushing and missing them 
again. 

On a thinly wooded slope we flushed birds 
right and left so frequently that it litera'ly 
kept our gun barreis hot shooting at them. 
George made feathers fly a couple of times, 
but no casualties were recorded. 

We held a pow-wow trying to diagnose 
each other’s troubles. Some of the things 
suggested were that we were shooting too 
quickly, not holding on the bird, not shoot- 
ing from the shoulder and a number of other 
points more or less applicable to all of us. 
We were thoroughly disgusted with our 
grouse shooting and when it was time for 
lunch our BAG CONSISTED OF SIX 
SNOWSHOES AND ONE COTTONTAIL. 
Can you beat it? Hunt grouse and shoot 
rabbits! 

In the afternoon we decided to concen- 
trate on rabbits and forthwith hunted the 
great, bare sloping fields on the east side 
of the road. We had scarcely gone a hun- 
dred yards when two grouse flushed, flared 
to the right and were away in the clear. 
Six shots were sent crashing after them but 
the birds sailed on unscathed. I thought 
Chet would wrap his gun barrel around a 
tree trunk, while Ben looked on in disgust. 
Understand, these birds were absolutely in 
the clear. Of course they went away at 
high speed, but show me the grouse that 
doesn’t. We missed four more birds before 
coming to a scattered growth of small pop- 
lars. At the edge of the trees Chet and 
George kicked up two birds and Chet flat- 
tened one. The kill was such a novelty that 
we all crowded around him to view the fine 
cock bird that he had brought down. 


“Now then, you see,” remarked Chet, “I 
took my time and brought one down. That’s 
what counts,” he added, stuffing the bird 
into a game pocket, “taking your time.” And 
belied his observation by missing an easy 
single not more than five minutes later, 
“We're just plain rotten!” he cried flag- 
rantly. 

Down on the Barrens at the very edge of 
Buzzard’s Swamp I put up two birds, a 
cock and a hen. The cock got up explosively, 
almost at my feet, turned abruptly to the 
right .and flared upward. I carefully ob- 
served the acute angle of his climb and it 
was still climbing when Chet shot, well 
under it as the broken twigs from the sur- 
rounding trees attested. The cock finally 
leveled off and went straight up the slight 
rise. At about fifty yards I pulled and had 
the doubtful satisfaction of seeing a few 
feathers fly. 

And now for the crowning blow, the straw 
that broke the camel’s back or what have 
you? About a hundred yards further, up 
jumped a cock from the base of a hemlock 
not more than two feet from the toe of my 
boot. He flew or rather hopped about six 
feet and stopped. I nearly dropped my gun 
in my amazement. There he stood all perked 
up, his tail and ruffs half open, and eyes 
shooting defiance. Well, I did have enough 
sense and presence of mind to pull out my 
camera and take a shot, At the click of the 
shutter he was off in a swirl of snow. Ted 
who was above me heard him and fired, 
recording another clean miss. Wou'd you 
believe it—I couldn’t convince those three 
“nals” of mine that I had photographed the 
bird until they saw the finished picture! 

On more than one occasion every one com- 
posing the quartet has brought in his limit 
of birds, but out of the thirty-odd grouse 
flushed that afternoon, twenty of which 
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presented good shots, only one kill was made. 


It was an appalling waste of powder and 
shot, to say nothing of irritated tempers. 

Was just talking to Bob Lamoree, who had 
his bag limit early in the season, and when 
hearing of our hard luck experience re- 
marked that he had done the same kind of 
shooting the first few days afield. Then Doc 
Horner, an old-timer, took him in hand and 
proceeded to impress the following points up- 
on him Never to pull on a bird until he had 
the gun well up, snugly couched against his 
shoulder, with his cheek on the stock; and 
not holding on the bird in a general way but 
actually aiming at it. “If the bird is goinz 
straight away you'll bring him down six out 
of ten times, and that’s a good percentage” 
was Doc’s contention. “Remember,” he went 
on, “that the cause of perhaps half the misses 
is undershooting. In most cases the bird is 
rising rapidly at the same time; the broad 
tail with its prominent bands catches the 
eye, and the gun is held on the tail—which 
means just under the bird, instead of where 
it should be, a couple inches or more above 
the rising back. The tail, too, helps a man 
to miss squarely crossing shots by increas- 
ing the apparent length of the bird. This 
causes one to think that he is centering on 
the bird, when in reality it is the after 
portion of the body. One should aim slightly 
ahead of the region of the crop. The shoot- 
ing in Forest County may be summed up 
as follows: ‘lead aplenty; powder abund- 
ant; language, rich; slaughter, slight.’ ” 

“T followed the essentials of his advice 
and got my limit every day for the balance 
of the week,’ Bob declared. 

And like all of the grouse information 
that I have garnered during the past eight- 
een years, I’m stowing away old Doc’s dope 
for future reference. 

I have always wondered if trap or quail 
shooting would help a grouse hunter and 
have concluded that they are of little or no 
benefit. For example, George Short is a 
topnotch quail and trap shot, but the grouse 
simply tied him up—at least on that par- 
ticular day. There’s room for argument on 
this point, however. 


One thing was gratifying and that was 
the great number of the birds that we saw. 
The report had filtered down state to us 
that they were scarce and wild. So imagine 
our delightful surprise when grouse after 
grouse was flushed. I can accurately say 
that I have never seen them in greater num- 
bers anywhere. It might be well to add that 
grouse will never become extinct. Being 
the most adaptable of all birds, they rapidly 
and easily adjust themselves to new or 
changing environment. Just so long as we 
provide cover and range we shall always 
have grouse shooting. Further, although the 
grouse has never been successfully raised 
in confinement it still more than holds its 
own, not only through its fecundity but 
because of its matchless wit, intelligence and 
speed. 

The restaurant keeper at Marienville re- 
marked that deer were more plentiful than 
grouse, and if he meant it in the sense of 
comparative numbers then that’s going 
some; although in Buzzard’s Swamp we 
traversed deer trails that were packed as 
hard as asphalt. 


But my thoughts are not of deer but of 
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After Hunting Grouse all Morning We Stopped for Lunch with a 


Bag of Six Snowshoes and One Cottontail. 


the elusive Bonasa umbellus. Now that the 
season is over I must chafe at the memory 
of those “easy” shots until this fall, at which 
time I will again take up my annual plaint. 


Can You Beat It? 


And what will it be? Mayhap pulling too 
slowly or taking too much time or relaxing 
your vigilance when you don’t expect to see 
any and do or—but that’s grouse shooting. 





Pheasants-- 
Good or Bad? 


A few years ago the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission was forced to make several in- 
vestigations of the food habits of the ring- 
necked pheasant in the southeastern part 
of the State. It all came about because 
some farmer noticed an unusually large num- 
ber of pheasant wandering over his corn- 
field and later found a few of the tender 
shoots uprooted. Right away he raised a 
howl which soon was heard from one end 
of the State to the other. Five or ten 
years ago if this same farmer had seen 
a ringnecked or two in his cornfield he 
would not have thought twice about the 
matter—in all probability he would have 
been elated over the incident. He would 
have liked to have them about because they 
were beautiful to look upon. It is doubtful 
if he ever thought about any economic value 
they might have. 

But this is more or less beside the point: 
The fact remains that Commission officials 
went before the chief complainants and 
asked the privilege of studying the situation 
on the ground. In most cases this was 
graciously granted. Feeding birds were ob- 
served closely for about a half hour or so 
then several were shot and the crops and 
gizzards placed in preserving fluids for later 
analysis. 

This procedure was carried on in num- 
erous sections. It would take too much time 
and space to include in detail the results 
of all these investigations, but as an ex- 
ample it might be stated that out of a 
dozen, only one gizzard held corn, and this 


apparently was whole soaked grain that had 
been scattered about the edges of the fields 
to attract the pheasants, and prevent their 
pulling the young shoots. In the crops and 
gizzards of the other birds were found 
many species of injurious grubs and beetles. 
Among these were the dreaded Japanese 
and Cucumber Beetles. Vegetable matter 
consisted of such material as Mouse-ear 
Chickweed, seeds of the Buttercup, Sedge, 
and Wild Strawberry, several grains of oats, 
buds of the Thenia, roots of the Nut Grass, 
leaves of the alfalfa and clover, and a num- 
ber of unidentified weed seeds. 

One of the ringnecks examined in the in- 
vestigation mentioned previously held the 
following very interesting collection of ma- 
terial: 47 inch worms, 3 earthworms, 2 
potato bugs, 1 butterfly, 138 Thenia buds, 
31 alfalfa and clover leaves, 3 buttercup 
blossoms, 1 grasshopper, 32 wood worms, 2 
spiders, and a lot of small weed seeds. 

Of course we must admit, as we discuss 
this most interesting problem, that there is 
still room for added research on the subject. 
In fact, the Game Commission expects very 
soon to conduct an exhaustive study of the 
whole situation. However the facts so far 
revealed in our State, supplemented by data 
compiled by other pheasant states such as 
Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota and Min- 
nesota, are sufficient to permit an intelligent 
summing-up of the case. 

An extract from South Dakota’s pheasant 
investigation reads: “In the investigation it 
was found that the 285 pheasants devoured 
more than 100 different species of insects, 
the most common harmful species being cut- 
worms, armyworms, many other species of 
eaterpillars, false chinch bugs, tarnished 
plant bugs, buffalo tree hoppers, aphids, seed 

(Continued on Page 6) 















CROW DECOY 
Picture of crow decoy designed by J. 
Aug. Beck, Williamsport, former member 
of the Game Commission, It is operated 
by wires and rubber tubing running from 
mount to blind. The owl’s wings move up 
and down. Head turns from right to left, 
also up and down. The leg, held in an 
upright position, also is movable. Being 
connected with the ‘‘up position” lead wire 
it has a quick action leverage which makes 
it strike the crow with a fast downward 
motion as the owl looks upward. 

The crow has a “call”? mounted inside 
its throat. Attached to the call is a long 
rubber tube reaching from decoy to blind. 
Base of decoy has two large spikes attached 
which makes it easy to fasten to ground. 
Device is operated by wires and rubber 
tubing running from decoy to blind. See 
diagram on page 5. 


* Consider 


ACKETEERING, kidnapping, and _ ban- 
R ditry are not entirely the product of 
modern rapid modes of transit and post-war 
conditions. For ages past, this country, and 
othe: lands as well, have paid tribute to, 
and had costly levies made by—a _ bird. 
Black in color and in name, as in character 
and at heart, the crow is adept in petty 
thievery, in kidnapping, and in murder. Cun- 
ning and resourceful to the nth degree, 
and at the same time bold, fearless and 
wanton, he is feared and hated by all birds, 
both large and small. He is the worst of 
neighbors, yet a model parent. An outcast— 
hunted, maligned, and hated by agricultural- 
ist, sportsman and wild life conservator, yet 
he commands a certain admiration’ and re- 
spect from lovers of nature because of his 
sheer ability to “carry on” in the face of 
opposition and relentless warfare. 

With coat of glossy black and violet sheen, 
with raucous voice and argumentative dis- 
position, large in size and nation-wide in dis- 
tribution, no American landscape is com- 
plete without his presence. Many species of 
crow are recognized in this and other lands, 
based largely on geographical distribution, 
but to know one in habits, in character, and 
in disposition, is to know all. 

A bird as large as the common American 
crow, everywhere noisily in evidence, with 
rapacious appetite, and present in great 
numbers over such wide range, is bound to 
attract universal attention. The economic 
status of the bird has accordingly received 
much serious study on the part of scientist, 
nature lover, and layman. Different opin- 
ions are bound to exist. Except for an oc- 
casional sentimentalist, however, no thinking 
person fails to place the crow where he be- 
longs, among the vermin. Along with the 
“bad” hawks, the weasel, the stray house 
eat, the great horned owl, and others of the 
destructive predators, he must be held under 
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the Crow * 


proper control and within safety limits by 
man if nature’s balance in wild life is to 
be maintained. 

It is conceded that at certain times of the 
year the crow is a destroyer of injurious 
insects. Grasshoppers, June bugs, cut- 
worms, and many other mature insects and 
larvae are eaten in great numbers. But do 
not the more strictly insectivorous birds 
whose young and eggs are destroyed and 
eaten in millions by crows far more effec- 
tively perform the task? The great destruc- 
tiveness of the crow where small birds are 
concerned is common knowledge. Nor do 
quail, pheasants, wild turkeys and aquatic 
fowl suffer in lesser measure. 

The crow has an uncanny power of locat- 
ing even the ground nesting bird’s young 
and eggs. After perching quietly on a fence 
or limb for a period, a crow will drop or 
fly to the ground at the location of a care- 
fully hidden nest and clean it out. Some 
observers even maintain that such aptitude 
in locating its prey could be possible only 
with the assistance of a keen sense of smell. 
In the robbing of the nests of the wild 
turkey and the larger game birds, as well 
as domestic fowl, crows generally work in 
numbers of three or more if the birds are 
on their nests. Swooping upon the victim, 
circling and threatening, they persist until 
the luckless one, driven to distraction, leaves 
its nest, and the feast is on. 

While ordinarily extremely noisy, crows 
engaged in pilfering near buildings are of 
sneaking disposition and quiet demeanor. 
They will spy upon their objective from a 
vantage point, or from behind some hedge 
row, and when the coast is clear will cun- 
ningly and quickly execute their designs and 
vanish. Frequently one may locate a fox 
in a field of standing grain, or in the wood- 
land, simply by taking the cue from a flock 
of pestering crows. A flock of wild turkeys 
may sometimes be located in the same man- 








ner. A hawk or owl may frequently be ex- 
posed by its harassing tormentors. 

Young crows are easily tamed when taken 
as nestlings, and afford much amusement to 
the possessor. The writer once had two such 
birds, and they responded to their names, 
and plainly spoke several words such as 
“Jimmy,” “hello.” “goodbye,” ete. They 
were allowed their freedom a large part of 
the time, but always returned to their pen 
at night and at feeding time. They would 
follow him to the mountains and through 
fields, flying from tree to tree, and to his 
shoulder or hand upon being called, cawing 
loudly the while. In the woods they would 
watch him closely, and were always ready 
to return home when he started. Bright 
objects were hoarded in their pen or else 
where. They met their waterloo after learn- 
ing to pull the clothespins from neighbor's 
clothes lines on Monday mornings, allow- 
ing the wet clothes to fall to the ground. 
Both died suddenly, presumably by the 
poison route. 

Crows know when Sunday arrives just as 
surely as does the small boy attending Sun- 
day School. The stopping of the wheels of 
industry, cessation of blasting in quarries, 
and the ringing of church bells give them 
their cues. Crows will come directly into 
barnyards on Sundays, where they would 
never venture a yisit during the week days. 
Each Sunday morning many crows visit the 
ash dumps and river bank within a hun- 
dred feet of the writer’s home on the Sus- 
quehanna, while they would not attempt 
such an approach at other times. 

Based upon wide study of stomach con- 
tents, if has been determined that close to 
forty per cent of a crow’s food during spring 
and fall seasons consists of corn. In con- 
sidering this, in connection with his inroads 
on domestic fowl and wild life, the agricul 
turalist finds no room for sentiments, and 
reaches for his gun. The sportsman seeing 
the havoe wrought among his beloved game 
birds, aquatic and upland, in the destruction 
of their homes, together with eggs and 
young, declares war and allows no guarter. 
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The bird lover, knowing that even the very 
existence of the human race is dependent 
upon the ever continued warfare and its 
successful outcome in the perennial battle 
waged between his feathered friends and 
champions, and the innumerable hosts of 
destructive insects, likewise condemns to 
death this enemy of all small bird life. No 
game farm manager or wild life refuge 
keeper would for a moment allow the arch 
enemy of his charges to find food and shelter 
within his domain. 

The killing of young rabbits in their nests, 
sometimes wrongfully ascribed to the ring- 
necked pheasant, has been traced to both the 
crow and field mouse. Fully grown cotton- 
tail rabbits, and in the west, jackrabbits, 
have been killed by persistent efforts on the 
part of a flock of crows. 

Owing to the character of egg contents 
eaten by crows and the quickly digested 
soft bodies of small fledglings, stomach ex- 
aminations of crows do not tell the whole 
story. The thousands of empty egg shells 
found under roosts and nesting places are a 
more reliable source of information. A few 
years ago the DuPont Company, finding 
their holdings almost devoid of small bird 
life, embarked on a campaign of crow ex- 
termination. After the killing of some 
scores of thousands of the black robbers, 
the song and insectivorous birds quickly 
sensed the altered conditions, and in large 
numbers repossessed the ground. 

Even if each crow should eat only an oc- 
casional young bird, or destroy only an oc- 
casional egg—and of course the opposite is 
true—their total toll would be stupendous 
because of their great numbers. Capable of 
eking out a living under most adverse con- 
ditions, migrating is not necessary, and birds 
classed as permanent residents have a year 
round battle to wage in competition with 
the crow. However, most crows do migrate 
limited distances, seeking more favorable 
feeding and roosting locations. Crows from 
a more northern latitude may winter in the 
range of others lately migrating to a more 
southern county or state. The habit of 
congregating in almost unbelievable num- 
bers in well known roosting grounds, is a 
most interesting one to the ornithologist. 
At such a roost the great horned ow] takes 
tremendous toll. Epidemics of disease in 
such crowded congregations are not un- 
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known—the crows literally dying in thou- 
sands at such a time. 

It is at crow roosts, large or small, that 
sportsmen’s organizations are able to most 
successfully stage their “shoots.” Many 
clubs consider such vermin campaigns as 
most necessary and important activities in 
their game conservation programs. These 
shoots are frequently of competitive nature, 
and prizes are given to those who are suc- 
cessful in bringing in the greatest numbers 
of crow’s feet. Fine cooperation is given by 
interested landowners and farmers. A most 
successful method is for large numbers of 
sportsmen to surround a woodlot utilized as 
a roosting place on a moonlight night. A 
few men enter the woods, shooting to scare 
out the birds, which are then shot in great 
numbers as they fly into the open and circle 
in the moonlight. In this way many hun- 
dreds of crows are often killed in a single 
night by a sportsmen’s organization. 

Calling by mouth or by a mechanical crow 
call is often a very successful method in 
daylight hours. Especially is the call in imi- 
tation of a young crow in distress highly 
successful. The caller must be effectively 
hidden in screen of bushes or in a blind. 
The crows may return repeatedly, in spite 
of the shooting, so long as the hunter re- 
mains unobserved. Crows will come from all 
directions and a long distance in response 
to such a call. 

An even more effective method often used 
is where live crows, either young or old, 
wild or tame, are utilized. These may be 
secured in ways known to all hunters, and 
many will call to perfection when simply 
held by the feet in woodland surroundings. 
Raising and lowering them with the attend- 
ant spreading of the wings is an added in- 
centive. In one case of which I have known, 
a crow which was mute suddenly found its 
voice when held over water, and a bucket of 
water carried for the purpose, thereafter, 
always produced the desired results, without 
necessitating any actual contact. 

Although trapping of crows by use of 
baited traps, and poisoning by use of cyan- 
ide of potassium and strychnine have been 
customary in certain sections of the county, 
shooting is the method offering the greatest 
inducements to the sportsman. The cause 
is a worthy one. The excuse—protection of 
our most valuable small wild life is accept- 
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able. The matching of wits against a “no 
mean” adversary is added incentive. Few 
better ways of keeping fit, keeping the eye 
“in,” and getting real, everyday, out of doors 
sport during the off season exist. Sports- 
men, shoot the crow for “just caws.” 


BIG BEAR TAKES TERRIFIC 
FALL IN GIGANTIC TREE 


Elliott and Yeager, who operate a saw- 
mill at Norwich, near Smethport, and are 
cutting timber from the Heinemann Estate 
forest tract, solved the mystery where Mc- 
Kean County’s bear population, which was 
extremely scarce during the recent hunting 
season, has been hiding. 

Woodsmen, employed by the Norwich firm, 
recently felled a huge tree, a gnarled mon- 
arch of the forest which towered sixty feet 
in the air, and were amazed when the tree 
crashed to earth to see a large black bear 
emerge from the debris of the top and limp 
away at a rapid pace. . 

Examination disclosed the fact that the 
bear had dug a hole in the tree high in the 
upper branches and had hollowed jut the 
trunk sufficiently to snugly shelter its body, 
and there had hibernated for the winter, be- 
lieving that in its lofty perch it would be 
secure from disturbance by mankind. The 
bear gained entrance to its nest by backing 
into the hole from a large branch. 

The sleeping bear was rudely awakened 
by its terrific crash to earth when the woods- 
men cut down the giant tree. 

The tree splintered where the trunk was 
hollowed and the animal was able to quickly 
extricate itself from the wreckage and make 
a hurried getaway before the startled lumber- 
jacks realized what it was all about. 

The woodsmen believe that one of the 
bear’s legs was broken in the fall, judging 
from the way it dragged as the animal ran 
for cover. 

Otherwise the bear was not seriously in- 
jured. While the beast will be permanently 
crippled, wild life experts say that the 
broken leg will heal as the animal stays in 
hiding to nurse its wounds. 


CRAWFORD COUNTY BRANCH OF 
THE PENNSYLVANIA SPORTS- 
MAN’S COUNCIL 


The Crawford County Branch of the Penn- 
sylvania Sportsman’s Council, affiliated with 
the Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsman’s 
Clubs, was organized January 29 of this 
year, with Willard F. Deater President, Joe 
W. Gray, Vice-President, Chas. Heckman 
Treasurer, and Emmett A. Williams Secre- 
tary,—all from Meadville except Mr. Gray, 
who is from Titusville. 

The organization fostered the local exhibit 
of the Game Commission’s Environmental 
Exhibit of Wild Life, March 15-16. All 
available space for other exhibits was sold 
to taxidermists and merchants showing 
sporting goods, frigidaires, lumber, etc., and 
to auto dealers displaying their models. 

The total attendance was 35,323, and 323 
memberships in the council were sold on the 
floor during the exhibit. 

Although only three months old, the organ- 
ization already has 1,050 members, is county- 
wide, and at present the only sportsman’s 
organization in Crawford County. 
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THE DOG MENACE TO GAME 


Right now we approach the height of the 
breeding and nesting season when all game 
birds and animals are carefully rearing 
their young. Whether we have a bountiful 
supply of game during the 1934 hunting 
season depends to a great extent upon 
whether these desirable little families will 
be left unmolested to grow to maturity. 
The nest left undisturbed is the one that 
will produce the fruits of the labor so dili- 
gently put forth by the sportsmen of Penn- 
sylvania for more game. 

The dog born with a natural desire to 
hunt and kill game is undoubtedly one of 
the principal worries of old Mr. Rabbit or 
Mrs. Bob-White in trying to bring up a 
family. One must not blame the dog, for 
the stronger his instinct to find game, the 
better we like him; and we readily agree 
that one of the greatest delights of any 
hunter is to own a good hound or a faith- 
ful setter. But he must be properly con- 
trolled; he must not be permitted to chase 
game from March first to August 20th, if 
the sport of hunting is to be mutually en- 
joyed by man and dog when autumn comes. 


The damage to beneficial wild life pos 
sible by the roving dog in the fields and 


woods during the spring and summer months 


is inestimable. He can and will destroy a 


whole nest of young rabbits in a_ few 
minutes He will at times frighten the 
parent permanently away from the nest 
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leaving the young to starve. The young 
quail and pheasant families fall easy prey 
to his inborn desire to kill. 

No real sportsman permits his dog to 
roam during the breeding season. He knows 
that he is retarding his own sport by so 
doing, and he is shrewed enough to see that 
if his dog is kept out of hunting territory 
at that time, he will enjoy more and better 
chases next fall. Hunting of any kind with 
dogs during the game breeding season is 
a bad practice and should be discouraged. 

The groundhog hunter will contend that 
his dog does not chase anything but wood- 
chucks. Nevertheless, even if that be the 
truth, the very presence of the dog in the 
uplands and forests from March to Sept- 
ember is a menace to game life. This dog 
will—possibly unintentionally in many in- 
stances—frighten the nesting game bird or 
animal from its home. They are decidedly 
nervous little creatures and do not always 
understand our dog’s intentions. Conse- 
quentiy, a fright of this nature often drives 
the rabbit, quail or pheasant away, never 
to return to its family. 

Keep the hunting dog out of game ter- 
ritory during the spring and summer, and 
one of our biggest problems in the con- 
servation of desirable wild life will be solved. 
The dog owner who carelessly allows his 
dog to run at large when game is nesting 
is robbing the honest hunter of the joy of 
finding that game in season for which he 
pays the license fee 

Let us, aS sportsmen and hunters, own a 
good hunting dog, and keep him under con- 
trol! 


SCIENTISTS INVESTIGATE 
BEAVER FOR PARASITES 


Beginning March 22nd, Dr. Harold S. 
Peters, of the U. S. Bureau of Entomology, 


Washington, Dr. L. C. Morley, of the U. S. 
siological Survey, and Dr. Thos. E, Wine- 
coff, of the Game Commission, spent a week 


in intensive investigation of the beaver be- 
ing caught during the trapping season. Dr. 
Peters examined them for external parasites, 
Dr. Morley for internal and Dr. 
Winecoff for anything them of 


parasites, 


else about 


interest to the Game Commission 
The counties covered in this investigatio: 
were Union and Centre, Clinton, Potter, and 


Cameron, and a large number of beaver were 
examined. 

The little Platypsyllus beetle (by the lay- 
man sadly miscalled a “flea’’), not known to 
occur on any animal except the beaver, and 
hitherto considered very rare, was found in 
great abundance on almost every live or 
freshly killed beaver, though it crawls off 
promptly as the body gets cold. Very little 
is known yet about this little insect, but it 
is certain that it does not suck the blood of 
the beaver, as its mouth is not formed to 
make that possible. Whether it feeds on the 
fur cannot yet be determined. 

Dr. Morley found at least three internal 
parasites occurring very generally, but only 
extensive laboratory examination will de- 
termine whether any or all of them are new 
species. 

Only a single animal showed any indica- 
tion of disease, though one individual heav- 
ily infested with internal parasites was in 
by no means good general condition. 

This is the first work of this character 
ever done on beaver, absolutely foundation 
work, and scientists as well as sportsmen 
and trappers will be intensely interested in 
the findings. 

A copy of all these findings will be fur- 
nished the Game Commission when finished, 
which cannot be for some time yet, as all 
such new work necessarily takes time for 
every possible checking. 


PHEASANTS—GOOD OR BAD? 
(Continued from Page 3) 

corn beetles, the adults of wire worms, false 
wire worms and white grubs, many snout 
flies and their larvae, ants of many species 
and many species of grasshoppers.” 

Nebraska’s report says: “Beetles were the 
insects most freely eaten, they alone form- 
ing nearly one-half of the total insect food. 
Of chief importance from the economic 
standpoint among the beetles were the seed- 
corn beetle, which was taken from March 
to June; the May beetles, imbricated snout- 
beetles, and billbugs, which were eaten freely 
in May and June; the taken 
in May, June and July;.. 


click-beetles, 


Based on the results of all the investiga- 
tions made in this field so far, it would 
seem that the ringneck in its food habits 


is about fifty per cent graniverous, the other 
diet divided be 


fifty cent of its being 


per 
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tween weed-seeds and the like and insects. 
This is merely a general summing up, for 
in some cases, depending upon local con- 
ditions, the birds may reach a higher per- 
centage in one or another type of food. 
Local conditions probably have more to 
do with the whole problem than we real- 
ize. And ringnecks, if properly controlled, 
and not allowed to build up too large a 
population in any locality or on any farm, 
the good done in destroying noxious weed- 
seeds and insects will, on the whole, more 
than balance any damage the birds may do. 


Why should they pull corn at a time when 
so many other tender sprouts and foliage 
and even some insects are available? And 
if they do occasionally revert to this prac- 
tice, isn’t it more logical to believe it would 
be accidental in the search for cut-worms 
or grubs? 

It is regrettable that those who consistent- 
ly blame the ringneck for committing dam- 
age, have, apparently, forgotten that crows 
and blackbirds, which are invariably found 
in the corn fields, do much damage also, and 
have been doing so long before the advent 
of the ringneck. 

It is only proper that a word about the 
supposed rabbit-killing propensities of the 
ringneck be mentioned. 

That they are generally unfounded can 
easily be proven. ‘Three instances of this 
sort should be proot enough for even the 
most skeptical. First, we know rabbits live 
and propagate to abundance in the very same 
fields with ringneck pheasants at the State 
Game Farms. Second, we know that they 
are very plentiful on a large privately owned 
estate in southeastern Pennsylvania which 
is over-run with pheasants. Third, we know 
that on several large islands in the Susque- 
hanna River both pheasants and rabbits are 
equally plentiful. 

In this summarization we are not discount- 
ing the fact that someone may have seen 
a ringneck destroy a nest of young rabbits— 
it may be absolutely true. However, cases 
of this sort must certainly be so rare as to 
be almost negligible. The probability is 
that any pheasant which resorts to this prac- 
tice is forced to so do because of the scarcity 
of insect life, worms, grubs, ete. 

The white respon- 
sible for the killing and mutilating of young 
cottontails in their 


footed mouse is often 


nests 


RECORD BROKEN FOR NUMBER 
OF BEAVER FOETUSES 


Game Protector Rodman Case, of Troy, 
has sent in NINE Beaver foetuses taken 
from a beaver trapped and killed on Cran- 
berry Marsh, Bradford County, by Liston 
Wright, of Canton, Pa., March 28, 1934. 

This undoubtedly breaks the record, eight 
being the largest number heretofore recorded. 


BUTLER COUNTY HUNTING AND 
FISHING CLUB HOLDS ITS 
SECOND SPRING ROUND-UP 


The Butler County Hunting and Fishing 
Club held its second annual spring round-up 
in the Sterling Club, Butler, the evening of 
April 12, with an attendance of 860, and it 
was conceded to be the most successful 
event of the kind ever held in the county. 

Principal among the speakers were John 
M. Phillips, only living member of the first 
Game Commission, Ross L. Lefler, former 
President of the Board, Dr. 8S. H. Williams, 
Howard Stewart, Members, and Ernest E. 
Harwood, Executive Secretary of the pres- 
ent Board. Other important Officials and 
guests of honor were introduced but con- 
fined themselves to hearty greetings and 
good wishes. 

Besides the many interesting and inspir- 
ing addresses, the program of entertainment 
was one of the most extensive and varied 
ever put on at a sportsmen’s gathering in 
Pennsylvania. 

The club has 1,300 members and is a mem- 
ber of Division F of the Sportsman’s Council 
of the State of Pennsylvania. 

F. Clair Ross is the new president. 


BEAVER AUCTION 


Game Protector Robert Latimer, of Su'li- 
van County, says that in March 28th trap- 
pers brought 60 beaver into Nordmont for 
tagging and stamping. There were about a 
dozen fur dealers on hand and the pelts 
were auctioned off to them. Latimer says 
it was a lot of fun and that some of the 
“old timers” told him there were more 
people in town than had been there in 30 


years, 




































































FEED GAME 


Thirty-four groups of boys, with an aver- 
age of about five in each group, each dis- 
tributed from 25 to 50 pounds of food for 
birds and game recently within a radius of 
several miles from Indiana. These boys, 
who are mostly scouts and high school stu- 
dents, have been instructed on how to build 
the shelters and place food for these crea- 
tures by G. G. Hill, of Indiana Fishing and 
Hunting Association. 


TO HOLD BIG RALLY 


The Windsor Fish and Game Association 
will hold a big rally on May 12, 1934. This 
gathering promises to be one of the largest 
ever held in York County. The club is con- 
sidering the erection of a rabbit breeding 
farm. Plans are also under way to pur- 
chase a large number of rabbits for re- 
stocking. At present the club has a mem- 
bership of 260. Guest speakers will include 


Dr. Thomas E. Winecoff, lecturer for the 
Game Commission, Division Game Super- 


visor Wilbur M. Cramer, and District Game 


Protector W. C. Stevens. 


William Jennings, of Harrisburg, t 
| lwellyn setter which points trout 
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CROW DECOY 


Picture of crow decoy designed by J. 
Aug. Beck, Williamsport, former member 
of the Game Commission, It is operated 
by wires and rubber tubing running from 
mount to blind. The owl’s wings move up 
and down. Head turns from right to left, 
also up and down. The leg, held in an 
upright position, also is movable. Being 
connected with the ‘“‘up position” lead wire 
it has a quick action leverage which makes 
it strike the crow with a fast downward 
motion as the owl looks upward. 

The crow has a “call” mounted inside 
its throat. Attached to the call is a long 
rubber tube reaching from decoy to blind. 
Base of decoy has two large spikes attached 
which makes it easy to fasten to ground. 
Device is operated by wires and rubber 
tubing running from decoy to blind. See 


diagram on page 5. 
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ACKETEERING, kidnapping, and ban- 

ditry are not entirely the product of 
modern rapid modes of transit and post-war 
conditions. For ages past, this country, and 
other lands as well, have paid tribute to, 
and had costly levies made by—a bird. 
Black in color and in name, as in character 
and at heart, the crow is adept in petty 
thievery, in kidnapping, and in murder. Cun- 
ning and resourceful to the nth degree, 
and at the same time bold, fearless and 
wanton, he is feared and hated by all birds, 
both large and small. He is the worst of 
neighbors, yet a model parent. An outcast— 
hunted, maligned, and hated by agricultural- 
ist, sportsman and wild life conservator, yet 
he commands a certain admiration and re- 
spect from lovers of nature because of his 
sheer ability to “carry on” in the face of 
opposition and relentless warfare. 

With coat of glossy black and violet sheen, 
with raucous voice and argumentative dis- 
position, large in size and nation-wide in dis- 
tribution, no American landscape is com- 
plete without his presence. Many species of 
crow are recognized in this and other lands, 
based largely on geographical distribution, 
but to know one in habits, in character, and 
in disposition, is to know all. 

A bird as large as the common American 
crow, everywhere noisily in evidence, with 
rapacious appetite, and present in great 
numbers over such wide range, is bound to 
attract universal attention. The economic 
status of the bird has accordingly received 
much serious study on the part of: scientist, 
nature lover, and layman. Different opin- 
ions are bound to exist. Except for an oc- 
casional sentimentalist, however, no thinking 
person fails to place the crow where he be- 
longs, among the vermin. Along with the 


“bad” hawks, the weasel, the stray house 
cat, the great horned owl, and others of the 
destructive predators, he must be held under 


“and eggs. 
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the Crow « 


proper control and within safety limits by 
man if nature’s balance in wild life is to 
be maintained. 

It is conceded that at certain times of the 
year the crow is a destroyer of injurious 
insects. Grasshoppers, June bugs, cut- 
worms, and many other mature insects and 
larvae are eaten in great numbers. But do 
not the more strietly insectivorous birds 
whose young and eggs are destroyed and 
eaten in millions by crows far more effec- 
tively perform the task? The great destruc- 
tiveness of the crow where small birds are 
concerned is common knowledge. Nor do 
quail, pheasants, wild turkeys and aquatic 
fowl suffer in lesser measure, 

The crow has an uncanny power of locat- 
ing even the ground nesting bird’s young 
After perching quietly on a fence 
or limb for a period, a crow will drop or 
fly to the ground at the location of a care- 
fully hidden nest and clean it out. Some 
observers even maintain that such aptitude 
in locating its prey could be possible only 
with the assistance of a keen sense of smell. 
In the robbing of the nests of the wild 
turkey and the larger game birds, as well 
as domestic fowl, crows generally work in 
numbers of three or more if the birds are 
on their nests. Swooping upon the victim, 
circling and threatening, they persist until 
the luckless one, driven to distraction, leaves 
its nest, and the feast is on. 

While ordinarily extremely noisy, crows 
engaged in pilfering near buildings are of 
sneaking disposition and quiet demeanor. 
They will spy upon their objective from a 
vantage point, or from behind some hedge 
row, and when the coast is clear will cun- 
ningly and quickly execute their designs and 
vanish. Frequently one may locate a fox 
in a field of standing grain, or in the wood- 
land, simply by taking the cue from a flock 
of pestering crows. A flock of wild turkeys 
may sometimes be located in the same man- 









A hawk or owl may frequently be ex- 


ner. 
posed by its harassing tormertors. 

Young crows are easily tamed when taken 
as nestlings, and afford much amusement to 


the possessor. The writer once had two such 
birds, and they responded to their names, 
and plainly spoke several words such as 
“Jimmy,” “hello,” “goodbye,” ete. They 
were allowed their freedom a large part of 
the time, but always returned to their pen 
at night and at feeding time. They would 
follow him to the mountains and through 
fields, flying from tree to tree, and to his 
shoulder or hand upon being called, cawing 
loudly the while. In the woods they would 
watch him closely, and were always ready 
to return home when he started. Bright 
objects were hoarded in their pen or else- 
where. They met their waterloo after learn- 
ing to pull the clothespins from neighbor’s 
clothes lines on Monday mornings, allow- 
ing the wet clothes to fall to the ground. 
Both died suddenly, presumably by the 
poison route. 

Crows know when Sunday arrives just as 
surely as does the small boy attending Sun- 
day School. The stopping of the wheels of 
industry, cessation of blasting in quarries, 
and the ringing of church bells give them 
their cues. Crows will come directly into 
barnyards on Sundays, where they would 
never venture a visit during the week days. 
Each Sunday morning many crows visit the 
ash dumps and river bank within a hun- 
dred feet of the writer’s home on the Sus- 
quehanna, while they would not attempt 
such an approach at other times. 

Based upon wide study of stomach con- 
tents, if has been determined that close to 
forty per cent of a crow’s food during spring 
and fall seasons consists of corn. In con- 
sidering this, in connection with his inroads 
on domestic fowl and wild life, the agricul- 
turalist finds no room for sentiments, and 
reaches for his gun. The sportsman seeing 
the havoc wrought among his beloved game 
birds, aquatic and upland, in the destruction 
of their homes, together with eggs and 
young, declares war and allows no guarter. 
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The bird lover, knowing that even the very 
existence of the human race is dependent 
upon the ever continued warfare and its 
successful outcome in the perennial battle 
waged between his feathered friends and 
champions, and the innumerable hosts of 
destructive insects, likewise condemns to 
death this enemy of all small bird life. No 
game farm manager or wild life refuge 
keeper would for a moment allow the arch 
enemy of his charges to find food and shelter 
within his domain. 

The killing of young rabbits in their nests, 
sometimes wrongfully ascribed to the ring- 
necked pheasant, has been traced to both the 
crow and field mouse. Fully grown cotton- 
tail rabbits, and in the west, jackrabbits, 
have been killed by persistent efforts on the 
part of a flock of crows. 

Owing to the character of egg contents 
eaten by crows and the quickly digested 
soft bodies of small fledglings, stomach ex- 
aminations of crows do not tell the whole 
story. The thousands of empty egg shells 
found under roosts and nesting places are a 
more reliable source of information. A few 
years ago the DuPont Company, finding 
their holdings almost devoid of small bird 
life, embarked on a campaign of crow ex- 
termination. After the killing of some 
scores of thousands of the black robbers, 
the song and insectivorous birds quickly 
sensed the altered conditions, and in large 
numbers repossessed the ground. 

Even if each crow should eat only an oc- 
casional young bird, or destroy only an oc- 
easional egg—and of course the opposite is 
true—their total toll would be stupendous 
because of their great numbers. Capable of 
eking out a living under most adverse con- 
ditions, migrating is not necessary, and birds 
classed as permanent residents have a year 
round battle to wage in competition with 
the crow. However, most crows do migrate 
limited distances, seeking more favorable 
feeding and roosting locations. Crows from 
a more northern latitude may winter in the 
range of others lately migrating to a more 
southern county or state. The habit of 
congregating in almost unbelievable num- 
bers in well known roosting grounds, is a 
most interesting one to the ornithologist. 
At such a roost the great horned owl takes 
tremendous toll. Epidemics of disease in 
such crowded congregations are not un- 
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known—the crows literally dying in thou- 
sands at such a time. 

It is at crow roosts, large or small, that 
sportsmen’s organizations are able to most 
successfully stage their “shoots.” Many 
clubs consider such vermin campaigns as 
most necessary and important activities in 
their game conservation programs. These 
shoots are frequently of competitive nature, 
and prizes are given to those who are suc- 
cessful in bringing in the greatest numbers 
of crow’s feet. Fine cooperation is given by 
interested landowners and farmers. A most 
successful method is for large numbers of 
sportsmen to surround a woodlot utilized as 
a roosting place on a moonlight night. A 
few men enter the woods, shooting to scare 
out the birds, which are then shot in great 
numbers as they fly into the open and circle 
in the moonlight. In this way many hun- 
dreds of crows are often killed in a single 
night by a sportsmen’s organization. 

Calling by mouth or by a mechanical crow 
call is often a very successful method in 
daylight hours. Especially is the call in imi- 
tation of a young crow in distress highly 
successful. The caller must be effectively 
hidden in screen of bushes or in a blind. 
The crows may return repeatedly, in spite 
of the shooting, so long as the hunter re- 
mains unobserved. Crows will come from all 
directions and a long distance in response 
to such a call. 

An even more effective method often used 
is where live crows, either young or old, 
wild or tame, are utilized. These may be 
secured in ways known to all hunters, and 
many will call to perfection when simply 
held by the feet in woodland surroundings. 
Raising and lowering them with the attend- 
ant spreading of the wings is an added in- 
centive. In one case of which I have known, 
a crow which was mute suddenly found its 
voice when held over water, and a bucket of 
water carried for the purpose, thereafter, 
always produced the desired results, without 
necessitating any actual contact. 

Although trapping of crows by use of 
baited traps, and poisoning by use of cyan- 
ide of potassium and strychnine have been 
customary in certain sections of the county, 
shooting is the method offering the greatest 
inducements to the sportsman. The cause 
is a worthy one. The excuse—protection of 
our most valuable small wild life is accept- 
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able. The matching of wits against a “no 
mean” adversary is added incentive. Few 
better ways of keeping fit, keeping the eye 
“in,” and getting real, everyday, out of doors 
sport during the off season exist. Sports- 
men, shoot the crow for “just caws.” 


BIG BEAR TAKES TERRIFIC 
FALL IN GIGANTIC TREE 

Elliott and Yeager, who operate a saw- 
mill at Norwich, near Smethport, and are 
cutiing timber from the Heinemann Estate 
forest tract, solved the mystery where Mc- 
Kean County’s bear population, which was 
extremely scarce during the recent hunting 
season, has been hiding. 

Woodsmen, employed by the Norwich firm, 
recently felled a huge tree, a gnarled mon- 
arch of the forest which towered sixty feet 
in the air, and were amazed when the tree 
crashed to earth to see a large black bear 
emerge from the debris of the top and limp 
away at a rapid pace. 

Examination disclosed the fact that the 
bear had dug a hole in the tree high in the 
upper branches and had hollowed out the 
trunk sufficiently to snugly shelter its body, 
and there had hibernated for the winter, be- 
lieving that in its lofty perch it would be 
secure from disturbance by mankind. The 
bear gained entrance to its nest by backing 
into the hole from a large branch. 

The sleeping bear was rudely awakened 
by its terrific crash to earth when the woods- 
men cut down the giant tree. 

The tree splintered where the trunk was 
hollowed and the animal was able to quickly 
extricate itself from the wreckage and make 
a hurried getaway before the startled lumber- 
jacks realized what it was all about. 

The woodsmen believe that one of the 
bear’s legs was broken in the fall, judging 
from the way it dragged as the anima] ran 
for cover. 

Otherwise the bear was not seriously in- 
jured. While the beast will be permanently 
crippled, wild life experts say that the 
broken leg will heal as the animal stays in 
hiding to nurse its wounds. 


CRAWFORD COUNTY BRANCH OF 
THE PENNSYLVANIA SPORTS- 
MAN’S COUNCIL 


The Crawford County Branch of the Penn- 
sylvania Sportsman’s Council, affiliated with 
the Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsman’s 
Clubs, was organized January 29 of this 
year, with Willard F. Deater President, Joe 
W. Gray, Vice-President, Chas. Heckman 
Treasurer, and Emmett A. Williams Secre- 
tary,—all from Meadville except Mr. Gray, 
who is from Titusville. 

The organization fostered the local exhibit 
of the Game Commission’s Environmental 
Exhibit of Wild Life, March 15-16. All 
available space for other exhibits was sold 
to taxidermists and merchants showing 
sporting goods, frigidaires, lumber, ete., and 
to auto dealers displaying their models. 

The total attendance was 35,323, and 323 
memberships in the council were sold on the 
floor during the exhibit. 

Although only three months old, the organ- 
ization already has 1,050 members, is county- 
wide, and at present the only sportsman’s 
organization in Crawford County. 
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THE DOG MENACE TO GAME 


Right now we approach the height of the 
breeding and nesting season when all game 
birds and animals are carefully rearing 
their young. Whether we have a bountiful 
supply of game during the 1934 hunting 
season depends to a great extent upon 
whether these desirable little families will 
be left unmolested to grow to maturity. 
The nest left undisturbed is the one that 
will produce the fruits of the labor so dili- 
gently put forth by the sportsmen of Penn- 
sylvania for more game. 

The dog born with a natural desire to 
hunt and kill game is undoubtedly one of 
the principal worries of old Mr. Rabbit or 
Mrs. Bob-White in trying to bring up a 
family. One must not blame the dog, for 
the stronger his instinct to find game, the 
better we like him; and we readily agree 
that one of the greatest delights of any 
hunter is to own a good hound cr a faith- 
ful setter. But he must be properly con- 
trolled; he must not be permitted to chase 
game from March first to August 20th, if 
the sport of hunting is to be mutually en- 
joyed by man and dog when autumn comes. 


The damage to beneficial wild life pos- 
sible by the roving dog in the fields and 
woods during the spring and summer months 
is inestimable. He can and will destroy a 
whole nest of young rabbits in a few 
minutes He will at times frighten {the 
parent permanently away from the nest, 


leaving the young to starve. The young 
quail and pheasant families fall easy prey 
to his inborn desire to kill. 

No real sportsman permits his dog to 
roam during the breeding season. He knows 
that he is retarding his own sport by so 
doing, and he is shrewed enough to see that 
if his dog is kept out of hunting territory 
at that time, he will enjoy more and better 
chases next fall. Hunting of any kind with 
dogs during the game breeding season is 
a bad practice and should be discouraged. 


The groundhog hunter will contend that 
his dog does not chase anything but wood- 
chucks. Nevertheless, even if that be the 
truth, the very presence of the dog in the 
uplands and forests from March to Sept- 
ember is a menace to game life. This dog 
will—possibly unintentionally in many in- 
stances—frighten the nesting game bird or 
animal from its home. They are decidedly 
nervous little creatures and do not always 
understand our dog’s intentions. Conse- 
quently, a fright of this nature often drives 
the rabbit, quail or pheasant away, never 
to return to its family. 





Keep the hunting dog out of game ter- 
ritory during the spring and summer, and 
one of our biggest problems in the con- 
servation of desirable wild life will be solved. 
The dog owner who carelessly allows his 
dog to run at large when game is nesting 
is robbing the honest hunter of the joy of 
finding that game in season for which he 
pays the license fee. 

Let us, aS sportsmen and hunters, own a 
good hunting dog, and keep him under con- 
trol! 


SCIENTISTS INVESTIGATE 
BEAVER FOR PARASITES 


Beginning March 22nd, Dr. Harold S. 
Peters, of the U. S. Bureau of Entomology, 
Washington, Dr. L. C. Morley, of the U. S. 
Biological Survey, and Dr. Thos. E. Wine- 
coff, of the Game Commission, spent a week 
in intensive investigation of the beaver be- 
ing caught during the trapping season. Dr. 
Peters examined them for external parasites, 
Dr. Morley for internal parasites, and Dr. 
Winecoff for anything else about them of 
interest to the Game Commission. 

The counties covered in this investigation 
were Union and Centre, Clinton, Potter, and 


PICTURE STORY OF BEAVER SEASON—SETTING TRAP—THE 


Cameron, and a large number of beaver were 
examined. 

The little Platypsyllus beetle (by the lay. 
man sadly miscalled a “flea’’?), not known to 
occur on any animal except the beaver, and 
hitherto considered very rare, was found in 
great abundance on almost every live or 
freshly killed beaver, though it crawls off 
promptly as the body gets esld. Very little 
is known yet about this little insect, but it 
is certain that it does not suck the blood of 
the beaver, as its mouth is not formed to 
make that possible. Whether it feeds on the 
fur cannot yet be determined. 

Dr. Morley found at least three internal 
parasites occurring yery generally, but only 
extensive laboratory examination will de- 
termine whether any or all of them are new 
species. 

Only a single animal showed any indica- 
tion of disease, though one individual heav- 
ily infested with internal parasites was in 
by no means good general condition. 

This is the first work of this character 
ever done on beaver, absolutely foundation 
work, and scientists as well as sportsmen 
and trappers will be intensely interested in 
the findings. 

A copy of all these findings will be fur 
nished the Game Commission when finished, 
which cannot be for some time yet, as all 
such new work necessarily takes time for 
every possible checking. 





PHEASANTS—GOOD OR BAD? 
(Continued from Page 3) 

corn beetles, the adults of wire worms, false 
wire worms and white grubs, many snout 
flies and their larvae, ants of many species 
and many species of grasshoppers.” 

Nebraska’s report says: “Beetles were the 
insects most freely eaten, they alone form- 
ing nearly one-half of the total insect food. 
Of chief importance from the economic 
standpoint among the beetles were the seed- 
corn beetle, which was taken from March 
to June; the May beetles, imbricated snout- 
beetles, and billbugs, which were eaten freely 
in May and June; the click-beetles, taken 
in May, June and July;....... se 

Based on the results of all the investiga- 
tions made in this field so far, it would 
seem that the ringneck in its food habits 
is about fifty per cent granivorous, the other 
fifty per cent of its diet being divided be- 
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tween weed-seeds and the like and insects. 
This is merely a general summing up, for 
in some cases, depending upon local con- 
ditions, the birds may reach a higher per- 
centage in one or another type of food. 

- Local conditions probably have more to 
do with the whole problem than we real- 
ize. And ringnecks, if properly controlled, 
and not allowed to build up too large a 
population in any locality or on any farm, 
the good done in destroying noxious weed- 
seeds and insects will, on the whole, more 
than balance any damage the birds may do. 


Why should they pull corn at a time when 
so many other tender sprouts and foliage 
and even some insects are available? And 
if they do occasionally revert to this prac- 
tice, isn’t it more logical to believe it would 
be accidental in the search for cut-worms 
or grubs? 

It is regrettable that those who consistent- 
ly blame the ringneck for committing dam- 
age, have, apparently, forgotten that crows 
and blackbirds, which are invariably found 
in the corn fields, do much damage also, and 
have been doing so long before the advent 
of the ringneck. 


It is only proper that a word about the 
supposed rabbit-killing propensities of the 
ringneck be mentioned. 

That they are generally unfounded can 
easily be proven, ‘Three instances of this 
sort should be proof enough for even the 
most skeptical. First, we know rabbits live 
and propagate to abundance in the very same 
fields with ringneck pheasants at the State 
Game Farms. Second, we know that they 
are very plentiful on a large privately owned 
estate in southeastern Pennsylvania which 
is oyer-run with pheasants. Third, we know 
that on several large islands in the Susque- 
hanna River both pheasants and rabbits are 
equally plentiful. 

In this summarization we are not discount- 
ing the fact that someone may have seen 
a ringneck destroy a nest of young rabbits— 
it may be absolutely true. However, cases 
of this sort must certainly be so rare as to 
be almost negligible. The probability is 
that any pheasant which resorts to this prac- 
tice is forced to so do because of the scarcity 
of insect life, worms, grubs, ete. 

The white footed mouse is often respon- 
sible for the killing and mutilating of young 
cottontails in their nests. 


RECORD BROKEN FOR NUMBER 
OF BEAVER FOETUSES 


Game Protector Rodman Case, of Troy, 
has sent in NINE Beaver foetuses taken 
from a beaver trapped and killed on Cran- 
berry Marsh, Bradford County, by Liston 
Wright, of Canton, Pa., March 28, 1934. 

This undoubtedly breaks the record, eight 
being the largest number heretofore recorded. 


BUTLER COUNTY HUNTING AND 
FISHING CLUB HOLDS ITS 
SECOND SPRING ROUND-UP 


The Butler County Hunting and Fishing 
Club held its second annual spring round-up 
in the Sterling Club, Butler, the evening of 
April 12, with an attendance of 860, and it 
was conceded to be the most successful 
event of the kind ever held in the county. 

Principal among the speakers were John 
M. Phillips, only living member of the first 
Game Commission, Ross L. Lefler, former 
President of the Board, Dr. S. H. Williams, 
Howard Stewart, Members, and Ernest E. 
Harwood, Executive Secretary of the pres- 
ent Board. Other important Officials and 
guests of honor were introduced but con- 
fined themselves to hearty greetings and 
good wishes. 

Besides the many interesting and inspir- 
ing addresses, the program of entertainment 
was one of the most extensive and varied 
ever put on at a sportsmen’s gathering in 
Pennsylvania, 

The club has 1,300 members and is a mem- 
ber of Division F of the Sportsman’s Council 
of the State of Pennsylvania. 

F. Clair Ross is the new president. 


BEAVER AUCTION 


Game Protector Robert Latimer, of Su'li- 
van County, says that in March 28th trap- 
pers brought 60 beaver into Nordmont for 
tagging and stamping. There were about a 
dozen fur dealers on hand and the pelts 
were auctioned off to them. Latimer says 
it was a lot of fun and that some of the 
“old timers” told him there were more 
people in town than had been there in 30 
years, 











FEED GAME 


Thirty-four groups of boys, with an aver- 
age of about five in each group, each dis- 
tributed from 25 to 50 pounds of food for 
birds and game recently within a radius of 
several miles from Indiana. These boys, 
who are mostly scouts and high school stu- 
dents, have been instructed on how to build 
the shelters and place food for these crea- 
tures by G. G. Hill, of Indiana Fishing and 
Hunting Association. 


TO HOLD BIG RALLY 


The Windsor Fish and Game Association 
will hold a big rally on May 12, 1934. This 
gathering promises to be one of the largest 
ever held in York County. The club is con- 
sidering the erection of a rabbit breeding 
farm. Plans are also under way to pur- 
chase a large number of rabbits for re- 
stocking. At present the club has a mem- 
bership of 260. Guest speakers will include 
Dr. Thomas E. Winecoff, lecturer for the 
Game Commission, Division Game Super- 
visor Wilbur M. Cramer, and District Game 
Protector W. C. Stevens. 


William Jennings, of Harrisburg, tells of a 
I.lwellyn setter which points trout. 
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Liberating Sharp-Tailed Grouse near Valley Forge, Pa. 


Standing: Mahlon Hutchinson, Jr., Paoli; Watson T. Chesterman, Abington; Lam- 
bert J. Bordo, Roslyn, Pres. Pa. Sharp-Tailed Grouse Club; Ralph Leschy, Roslyn. 
Kneeling: State Game Protector Ambrose Gerhart, and Rudolph W. Walther, 


Secretary. 


A NEW GAME BIRD FOR 
PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW species of grouse was introduced 

and liberated in Pennsylvania on March 
31, 1934. The liberation of the sharp-tailed 
was conducted by the Pennsylvania Sharp- 
Tailed Grouse Club under the supervision of 
Adolph Muller, President of the Game Com- 
mission, and State Game Protector Ambrose 
Gerhart, in the vicinity of Valley Forge, 
Penna. 

In all twenty-five pairs of birds were 
imported by the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission for experimental purposes. These 
birds have been under close observation for 
the past two months at the John §. Fisher 
Game Farm, Limerick, Penna. Six pair have 
been retained by the Game Farm for propa- 
gation purposes. 

“The sharp-tailed grouse,” said Lambert 
J. Bordo, of Roslyn, president of the club 
bearing the name of this game bird, “have 
all the habits of the bob-white quail. They 
favor the same environment, form coveys and 
require much the same food. But they have 
this advantage over their smaller brothers in 
that they can stand temperatures of 40 to 
50 below zero, without hardship. 

“Several other States,” continued Mr. 
Bordo, “have already introduced these birds, 
and in five years they have become plenti- 
ful enough to permit an open season, Years 
ago the ‘sharp-tail’ was native of Pennsyl- 
vania, but intensive market shooting wiped 


out the species. With protection we hope to 
build them up again to the point where the 
man who ean’t afford to go to the moun- 
tains on a prolonged ruffed grouse hunt 
may enjoy the sport within reasonable dis- 
tance of his home. 

“Mr. Muller was enthusiastically in favor 
of the introduction of the new species to 
Pennsylvania’s list of feathered game. “If 
this experiment succeeds, and there is every 
reason to believe it will,” stated Mr. Muller, 
“it will be one of the best things the Game 
Commission has fostered in the interests of 
the average hunter—the man who must of 
necessity take his hunting close to home.” 

The sharp-tailed grouse attains a maxi- 
mum weight of two pounds. In appearance 
they are colored much the same as a female 
ring-necked pheasant, but not quite so large 
in body, and with a short, pointed tail. The 
only markings to identify the male from 
hen birds is a narrow yellow strip running 
just above the cock bird’s upper eye-lid. 

The Pennsylvania Grouse Club, with head- 
quarters at Willow Grove, was the primary 
foree behind the introduction of these birds. 
With a membership of over a hundred it has 
done all the preliminary survey work, and 
submitted its findings to the State Game 
officials. The club is headed by L. J. Bordo, 
of Roslyn, and Rudolph W. Walther, secre- 
tary. 








C. T. THOMPSON SETS UP 
REFUGE FOR GAME 


A 8-acre refuge for small game, where 
hunters by mutual consent will not carry 
their pursuit of their quarry, has been es- 
tablished by C. T. Thompson, of Salona, on 
land which he owns in Nittany Valley be- 
tween Salona and Rote. This action of Mr. 
Thompson’s is the first response to the re- 
quest made at the recent banquet of the 
Clinton County Fish and Game Association 
that owners of untillable land set up such 
refuges, in cooperation with the sportsmen’s 
organization. 

Mr. Thompson’s action will be highly com- 
mended by all true sportsmen. 


“SOME” TRAPPER 


William R. Handsel, of Mifflinburg, R. F. 
D., has caught during the winter 23 gray 
foxes, 1 red fox, several wease!s and some 
mink. 


PROSECUTIONS 


During March officers of the Game Com- 
mission prosecuted 88 cases, most of which 
included illegal trapping in connection with 
the open beaver season. 


DOE LEAPS FROM BRIDGE TO 
DEATH 


A doe, which had walked out on the rail- 
road bridge at Livermore, was instantly 
killed last week when it leaped from the 
structure to the ice-covered Conemaugh Riv- 
er, a distance of 85 feet, says the Indiana 
Progress. The deer made the fatal leap to 
escape an approaching train. 


JOIN SPORTSMAN’S COUNCIL 


At a banquet held in the Emery Hotel, 
Bradford, Thursday evening, April 5, the 
McKean County Sportsman’s Association and 
all other sportsmen’s clubs in that county 
merged and reorganized as the McKean 
County Branch of Division F of the Sports- 
man’s Council of the State of Pennsylvania. 
There had been a preliminary meeting in 
the afternoon of the officers of all sports- 
men’s organizations in the county to explain 
and prepare for the formal set-up officially 
adopted at the evening meeting. 

F. G. Norris, Butler County director of 
the Sportsman’s Council, Division F; W. E. 
Hughes, Venango County director of the 
same organization, and vice-president of the 
Northwest Division, Pennsylvania State 
Federation of Sportsman’s Clubs; and Dr. 
H. L. Sanderson, president of the same 
division of the Federation, spoke and assisted 
the McKean county sportsmen in the re- 
organization. 


CLUB STOCKS GAME 

The Schuylkill Haven Fish and Game Pro- 
tective Association bought out of their own 
funds twelve crates of cottontail rabbits and 
liberated them in southern Schuylkill Coun- 
ty. They also are conducting a vermin con- 
trol campaign, as well as an extensive feeding 
program. 
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The annual field trials of the Capital 
City Field Trial Association, held near 
Speeceville on Thursday and Friday, March 
22 and 23, contained many entrants with 
State and National reputation, and there 
was some keen competition. 

The judges consisted of two of the 
country’s most famous dog men—Ford E. 
Young, of Washington, and Dr. C. E. Wagg, 
of Lambertville, N. J. 

The trial got off to a good start Wednes- 
day morning at eight o’clock with two 
classes—the Puppy Stakes for dogs 
whelped after January 1, and the Amateur 
All-age Stakes. Weather conditions being 
far from ideal, the dogs nevertheless per- 
formed exceptionally well before an un- 
usually large gallery. 

Hawk's Silver Queen, owned by Dr. R. 
W. Baer, Frederick, Maryland, captured 
first place in the Puppy Stakes, with Rocky 
Top Jake, owned by H. E. Eyster, of York, 
placing second and Ferris Dot’s Frank, 
owned by T. H. Hunt, of Baltimore, third. 
Rose Dotty, owned by Dr. D. H. Nissley, 
of Lancaster, owner of the famous Red 
Rose Kennels, won the All-age Amateur 
Stake, with Penbrook Prince, owned by 
H. D. Ruhl, of Harrisburg, placing second, 
and Jake Musgagee Girl, owned by Dr. 
S. B. Copeland, of New Castle, third. 

Due to local publicity, another large gal- 
lery witnessed the running of the Winners 
and Shooting Dog Stakes on Friday. The 
high winds the day before had abated con- 
siderably overnight, although the day was 
unusually cold. The Winners Stake was 
won by Duke’s Laddie Boy, owned by Paul 
Howry, of Shiremanstown, with Ben Fior- 
endale, owned by A. C. Ackerman, of 
Altoona, runner-up. 

The Shooting Dog Stake was won by 
Frank of Sunnylawn, owned by Charles 
Forrer, of Harrisburg, with Ben Floren- 
dale also placing second in this event, and 
Gladstone Radiance, owned by Herman G. 
Garman, of Harrisburg, third, 

Several dogs of national prominence 
were represented, including Eagle Ferris, 
a pointer, owned by Dr. R. W. Longsdorf, 
of Mt. Holly, N. J. This dog was National 
Shooting Dog Champion two years ago. 
Eagle Ferris competed in the Winners 
Stake along with Dr. E. K. Tingley’s fam- 
ous Marietta Joe, a runner-up in the Na- 
tional Pheasant and Amateur Quail Con- 
tests, and the well known Frank of Sunny- 
lawn, owned by Charles Forrer. Marietta 
Joe has won more than twenty contests. 
A short time ago he won the All-age Stake 
in the Berks Izaak Walton League Trials 
at Reading. 

Puppy Stake 
First brace: Joffre G. Rockwood and Jetta 

Tip Shoals. 

Second brace: King Kelley and Goldstone 

Lady Princess. 

Third brace: Keystone Pete and Rocky Top 

Jake. 

Fourth brace: Hawk’s Silver Queen and 

Northfield Ben. 

Fifth brace: Hawk’s Silver Arrow and Ferris 

Dot’s Frank. 

Sixth brace: Dr. Copeland, bye. 


All-Age Amateur Stake 
lirst brace: Just Jake and Anthracite Joe. 
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Dogs Afield 














1. Some of the Gallery. 2. Off to a Good Start. 3. Gladstone Radianc 
’ bs . -G s é ce. 4. Ben 
Florendale. 5. P. L. Reagan, Secretary of the Trials. 6. Eagle Ferris.—Photos 
taken by J. W. Gosset, Jr., Chief Photographer, Harrisburg Telegraph. 








DON’T FORGET THE STATE TRAP SHOOT TO BE HELD 
AT READING, JUNE 13 TO 16 
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Second brace: Whitman’s Nellie Windum and Fourth brace: Upatatoi Top and Lillian Dale. Mayflower, 

Brookfield Chase. Fifth brace: Richardson’s Bar and Ginger Seventh brace: Bolero and Dr. Copeland 
Third brace: Clark’s Valley Tim and Hawk’s Man. entry. 

Fancy. Sixth brace: Penbrooke Prince and Hawk's iis eek 


First brace: Hexer’s Duke and Eagle Ferris. 

Second brace: Bird River, Gargoyle ani 
Marietta Joe. 

Third brace: Duke’s Laddie Boy and Irvin: 
Prince Whitestone, 

Fourth brace: Ben Florendale and Chi:f 

Mohawk Frush. 

: 4g : Fifth brace: Deaux and Frank of Sunn) 

= lawn. 


cd 











Shooting Dog Stake 

First brace: Penbrook Mack and _ Felix e 
Rivers. q 

Second brace: Laddy’s Spot and Monies 
Little Fella. 

Third brace: Mike L. and Freckles Dixie 

Fourth brace: Just Jack and Goldie’s Spo . 

Fifth brace: Ted Rhinestone and Frank of 
Sunnylawn. 

Sixth brace: Penbrook Don and Anthracite 
Joe. 

Seventh brace: Hexer’s Duke and Wiscon 
isco Jack. 

Eighth brace: Ben Florendale and Irvine 
Prince Whitestone. 

Ninth brace: Gladstone Radiance, bye. 





TO A SPANIEL PUP 
Puppy, puppy list to me, 
Listen most attentively, 
Hark while I explain to you 
What you must and mustn't do. 


























To retrieve whatever's shot 
Is your job, your task, your lot. 

You must push and thrust and scramble 
Through the bush or briar or bramble. 


You must bring it back to hand, 
Never drop it, understand, 

Pick it quick and fetch it faster 
At the gallop to your master. 





Be it fur or be it feather, 

Soft as down or tough as leather, 
You must carry it as though 

It were soft as melting snow. 





The most dire and awful sin 
Is the vice of “running in,” 
You must never, never go 
Till your master tells you to. 

















Self control at any cost 

Till you hear the words “Hie lost”; 
And you'll find it takes a lot 

Of restraint to “drop to shot.” 


pita oe] 


chstaMenetee As 


If along a hedge you hunt, 
Do not work too far in front; 
And a most pernicious habit 
Is to chase a hare or rabbit. 


erg oe 
ee aT 


Never mind how gay you feel 
You must learn to walk to heel. 
And, when “seek” your master cries, 
Use your nose and not your eyes. 








1, Hawk's Silver Queen, winner of the Puppy Stakes. 2. Some of the competitors. 
3. Duke’s Laddie Boy, first in the Winner's Stakes. 4. Some of the women enthusiasts. All these maxims you must learn 
5. Officials and guests: Left to right: L. H. Lamb; Dr. E. K. Tingley, President of the If HIS praise you want to earn, 
Association; J. L. Passmore; Ernest E. Harwood, Executive Secretary of the Game That's the guerdon you should seek, 
Commission; and P. L. ‘Pat’? Reagan, Secretary of the Association. 7. Women of Puppy, puppy round and sleek. 
the Field. G. K. 
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Here and There With Our Readers 






































1. One of several feeding shelters built and maintained by Maurice L. Banker, of Huntingdon, during the past winter. 2. Above 
is a photograph of O. M. Wile, of Shippenville, holding a beautiful grey fox which he captured in one of his traps recently. The 


animal tamed quite easily. Photo by R. L. R. Snyder, Shippenville. 
one of several automatic feeders maintained by Troop 2 of that town. 
which were visited regularly by many rabbits and quail. 


3. Scoutmaster George B. Saylor, of Monessen, refilling 
They also erected a number of ground feeding shelters, 
4. The heads appearing at the top and bottom of the above photograph 


are the property of Fish Warden M. E. Shoemaker, of Laceyville, and those on the left and right belong to John Sheehan, of 
Mehoopany. All were taken in Wyoming County during the seasons of 1931 and 1932. 5. Unique feeder designed by H. W. 
Shilling, of Huntingdon. He has five of these stations in operation and reports feeding at least forty-five wild turkeys, numerous 
grouse, squirrels and small birds. At one station he has seen at various times five fine old turkey gobblers. The feeders are 


made of heavy galvanized iron and covered with black enamel to prevent rusting. 
the big deer that Daddy Smith killed during the past season. It was a perfect eight-point. 


6. Little Mary Adele Smith is very proud of 


7. Young trappers in the making. Photo 


by H. C. Smith, Monessen. 8. Feeding activities of Edwin Grim, David Balthaser and George Motes, of the Hamburg Game As- 


sociation, Hamburg. Photo by Paul Fink. 


PADDY MOUNTAIN BANQUET 


The third annual banquet of the Paddy 
Mountain Fish and Game Association held 
recently was an outstanding success. The 
principal speakers included Hon. Francis 
Baker, Representative from Union County; 
Ernest E. Harwood, Executive Secretary of 
the Game Commission; Alex Sweigart, Editor 
of the PENNSYLVANIA ANGLER; and Fish 
Warden, Arthur Snyder. 

Jared M. B. Reis, former Member of the 
Commission, who is wintering in Summerville, 
South Carolina, submits the following note: 
A Cedar Waxwing, apparently ill, was turned 
over to the Charleston Museum, After exami- 
nation it was found the bird was drunk and 





SIGN YOUR LETTERS 

From time to time the Game Commis- 
sion receives unsigned communications 
which contain suggestions relative to 
proposed changes in the Game Code, In 
some cases these suggestions are very 
constructive; others are absolutely im- 
practical. But whether they are good or 
bad the fact remains that the Game 
Commission can not consider any pro- 
posals of this kind unless they carry the 
signature of the indivdual or organiza- 
| tion submitting them. 











had all it could do to stay on a little perch 
provided for it. The Curator of Science ex- 
plained that the bird apparently had eaten 
too many hackberries or sugarstones, In the 
morning it had sobered up sufficiently to 
release. 


SPORTSMEN INVITED 


The Middle Division of the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs will hold 
their annual meeting and election of officers 
at the Court House in Williamsport, Pa., 
Saturday, May 12, 1934 at 2 P. M., at which 
meeting they hope to have each county in 
the district represented. Knowing that Ful- 
ton and Juniata Counties do not have any 
sportsmen’s clubs they would like to extend 
the individual sportsmen of these two coun- 
ties invitations to be present at this meet- 
ing in order that they might work up some 
interest in those counties toward organ- 
ization. 

They are also sending to each registered 
club in the division an invitation to be 
present, 

The Middle Division comprises the follow- 
ing counties: Tioga, Clinton, Lycoming, 
Union, Snyder, Franklin, Mifflin, Blair, Bed- 
ford, Huntingdon, Centre, Perry, Fulton and 
Juniata. 

The officers of the Division are: Chairman, 


Attorney John C. Youngman, Williamsport ; 
Vice-Chairman, M. C. Merritts, Altoona; and 
Secretary, T. G. Norris, Fayetteville. 


LEECHBURG SPORTSMEN 
ORGANIZE 


More than five hundred sports lovers 
were present at a public meeting held by 
the Leechburg Sportsmen’s Association re- 
cently. The newly formed group, holding 
only their second meeting, evidenced con- 
siderable enthusiasm and favorably im- 
pressed prospective members. Division Game 
Supervisor W. L. Wright, of Trauger, and 
District Game Protector E. L. Shields, Ford 
City, attended the meeting and offered the 
cooperation of the Game Commission. Dr. 
H. M. Welsh, President of the Club, was 
the principal speaker. 


FEED GAME 


The Boy Scout Troop No. 1, of Alexandria, 
under the leadership of Scoutmaster E. J. 
Knoll, were very active in distributing game 
food this winter. 

The Pine Creek Sportsmen’s Club, of Glen- 
shaw, Allegheny County, distributed 200 
pounds of feed. Nearly all their stations 
had been visited by birds and rabbits. 
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With the Clubs 


NEW CLUBS 


On November 14, 1933, a group of sports- 
men formed an organization called the 
Northern Chester County Sportsmen’s Club, 
St. Peters, Pa. E. C. Wynn, Secretary. 





Ginging Hill Rod and Gun Club, Potts- 
town. Secretary, A. H. Bewley, 364 Walnut 
St., Pottstown; President, S. M. Bielesai; 
Vice-President, J. P. Miller. 





Royersford Hunting and Fishing Club, 
Royersford, Pa. I. R. Clemens, President ; 
John Harp, Secretary. 





A group of local sportsmen met recently 
at the Friendship Fire Company hall for the 
purpose of reorganizing the Mohnton Fish 
and Game Protective Association, which has 
been inactive for a period of 20 years. Eighty 
members were enrolled. 

‘The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, John Schutter; Vice-President, Leon 
Rothermel; Secretary, Allison Fisher; 
Treasurer, Allen QO. Fisher. A committee 
was appointed to arrange for the transfer 
of the charter. 


HUNT FOXES 


This winter special efforts were made by 
the Nazareth Rod and Gun Club to extermin- 
ate the foxes which were making inroads on 
game in good hunting territory within 
Northampton County and only three miles 
from the Borough of Nazareth. The club 
took the initiative in organizing the mem- 
bers in fox hunting in a big way. The daie 
of the chase would be set by the club and 
every member notified through the local 
newspaper. On the day of the chase, which 
was usually staged in the afternoon, fifty 
to one hundred sportsmen would be present 
with a full round of ammunition and plenty 
of hounds. 
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Game animals and birds of the eastern part of Northampton County feasted royally 
this winter—thanks to the generosity of the above members of the Easton Fish 
and Game Association, who distributed a large quantity of food in the county at 
points where it could be reached easily by the wild life of that section. 


NEW FEDERATION OF SPORTS- 
MEN’S CLUBS 

“The Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs of 
Bucks County” recently organized includes 
the following affiliated clubs: 

Bristol Fish and Game Protective Associa- 
tion, Bristol. 

Bucks County Fish, Game and Forestry 
Association, Doylestown. 

Great Swamp Fish, Game and Forestry 
Association, Quakertown. 

Springtown Rod and Gun Club, Spring- 
town. 

Penn Manor Club, R. D., Morrisville. 

The Federation “represents 100% of the 
organized sportsmen in our county. At the 
present time they are cooperating with, and 
assisting, the sportsmen in Upper Black 
Eddy, Yardley, Perkasie and Sellersville 
who are now engaged in organizing clubs 
in those Bucks County towns.” 

Chas. A. Rowe, Chairman, Doylestown; R. 
E. Rosenberger, Quakertown, Secretary; 
Thos. Seott, Bristol, Treasurer; and Jos. B. 
Seaman, Vice-Chairman, Philadelphia. 

















Fox Hunters of Nazareth Rod and Gun Club 


BELLWOOD ASSOCIATION 
ACTIVE 


The Bellwood Sportsmen’s Association, Inc., 
although scarcely more than a year old, is 
a real live-wire organization and during the 
past winter months has maintained a con- 
tinuous schedule of activities that is arous- 
ing the keen interest of sportsmen in many 
neighboring towns and cities. Despite the 
fact that Bellwood is a small town of around 
2,500 population, the club is the largest 
sportsmen’s organization in Blair County 
measured by paid membership. 

A few of the association’s activities in- 
clude banquets, rifle matches, weekly game 
feeding expeditions, fox hunts, fish and game 
distribution and very interesting and enter- 
taining monthly meetings. This club was 
instrumental in staging the huge game 
exhibit in Altoona recently and is also 
affiliated with the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Sportsmen, 


A bird house contest for boys has just 
been completed. Plans for this contest were 
laid last fall and a contribution box was 
passed around at each meeting to raise funds 
for prizes. The boys of this community took 
a great interest in this contest and some 
fine boxes were submitted. On March 18 the 
boxes were judged and nine cash prizes 
awarded. It is thought that through this 
contest more interest will be shown in the 
safety and welfare of our little song birds. 

The organization is at present working 
on plans to sponsor a Boy Scout Troop, as 
the town is at this time without one and 
the men feel a Scout Troop will be an asset 
to the community. The Scouts also will 
prove a great help to the sportsmen in carry- 
ing on their own work. 


VERMIN CONTEST 


A vermin contest sponsored by the Ber- 
winsdale Fish, Game and Forest Protective 
Association resulted in the killing of 300 red 
squirrels, 450 crows, 97 weasels, 10 hawks, 5 
owls, and over 180 watersnakes. 
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